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Honor. and Shame from no condition rise; 
Act well your part, there all the Honor lies. 
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WAIT A LITTLE LONGER. 





There’s a good time coming, boys, 
A good time coming: 
When printers shall be paid their dues, 
Their children have new frocks and shoes, 
In the good time coming; 
The devil’s pittance shall be paid, 
His pantaloons sewed stronger, 
And a bran new hat to crown his head ; 
Wait a little longer. 


There’s a good time coming, boys, 

A good time coming; 
Subscription lists shall swell in size, 
Proportional to the enterprise 

In the good time coming ; 

And every worker in the land 

Shall feel his mind grow stronger, 
Patronizing his own print— 

Wait a little longer. 


There’s a good time coming, boys, 
A good time coming; 
When an editor can pay his debts, 
(Which now, too often he forgets, ) 
In the good time coming. 
He’ll settle off his old accounts— 
To make his credit stronger, 
With half dimes in his fob for change, 
Wait a little longer. 
For the Mechanic’s Advocate. 


REVOLUTION. 





BY JOHN D. COLE. 





The events of the last two months have been, and 


will be, productive of greater political results, than any | asunder and trampling the gyves under their feet, 


which have happened for the last hundred years. 

One of the nations of Europe has been partially 
aroused out of a slumber which has endured for ages. 
It is true, their political slumber has been horribly dis- 
turbed by the nightmare; they have talked much in 
their sleep and babbled of the Age of Reason, Consu- 


late, and the Empire; but as usual in such cases, naps! ed by the breeze over the slaughter fields of Kurope, 
have intervened, and there seems indications that they | and made the puppets and mountibanks of the old regi- 


have at last awakened. 

The problem at present to be solved, and on the so- 
lution of which, are engaged some of the practical 
spirits of the age, while scores of unpracticable ones 
are looking on with excited curiosity, is, will they not 
again slumber? 


That they are really awake there seems to be but) to be many doubts of the stability of the prese. t state 
little doubt, although from a few convulsive struggles | of things; there is a party who, though aloof from the 
made on first awaking, it was thought they were walk-! throne, are more powerful than the throne, and though 


ing in their sleep. 
There is also great fear expressed, whether the sud- 


den glare of the noon day sun of Liberty will not be| France, the Bourgeoise. It was this class that stirred 
too much for the excited nerves of the French. It is) up the people in the first revolution, and though the peo- 


‘patient will overcome his ailments, recommend that he | The power of the people, as well as the promises given 


i 
i 
| 


} 


‘ling over the obstacles laid in their accentric path; 


be let alone, which sage advice is wisely followed. 

They have many more patients slumbering, and it is 
feared whether their slumbers will not be broken by 
the one who is waking. Some have opened their eyes 
a little, but rather dazzled with the glare, have closed | 
them again; while a few others talk in their sleep and 
dream that they are awake. 

Now with all these half-slumbering, half-waking, 
sleep-talking, sleep-walking patients, what are we to 
think who are quite awake—we who have even looked 
at it point blank sometimes? 

It is truly a strange sight to see the Cyclopean forms 
of half-awakened nations, struggling to see and stumb- 


while many are trying to persuade them that they are 
only dreaming. 

The muse of History looks tearfully on, fearful to 
write what she may again have to erase. 

It is a thrilling, exciting moment! 

May the holy aspirations and glowing thoughts of 
man’s holiest nature conquer, may the people succeed 
in the noblest struggle for human freedom—that of a 
bloodless one; it is the most secure, the most lasting; 
for with it are the sanctions, the good wishes of all the 
wise and virtuous. 

That there is danger we cannot deny; for that class 
to whom the freedom of the nations is confided is the 
people-—the down-trodden, oppressed people of Europe, 
who have said, we willbe free. Snapping their bonds 


they have demonstrated that ‘he must strike the blow 
who would himself be free.’ 
The action of France seems almost an inigma in po- 





litical history. Without organised plan, without pre- 
joergens ore without leaders, the people rose en masse, 


and sang the hymn of Liberty. Those notes were waft- 


/me to tremble in their glass palaces. 
| Some have inferred from this apparent want of pre- 
meditation among the people, that the revolution has 
‘been precipitated by some who have stood behind the 
aie of the truth of this time will show. 

But whatever the uncertainty of its origin, there seems 


| among the people, can control the people. 
This is the middle class, or as they are termed in 


to the people, seems to be annulled, and they are fast 
falling back on the old order of things. 
Unless a bold effort be made by the patriots of that 


country, we fear ‘ la belle France’ will again relapse 


into a slumber which will last for a long time. In the 
mean time we wait with anxiety to see whai the end of 
these things will be; whether the Bourgeoise will again 
rule unhappy France with the staff of the monarch, or 
whether they will rear the sacred altar of liberty, upon 
which the surrounding nations may light their beacon 
torches, and with their sacred light illume the thrones 
and palaces of Europe. 

Racine, Wisconsin, June 18, 1848. 


For the Mechanic’s Advernte, 


ORGANIZATION NECESSARY TO SUCCESS. 





It is an old proverb that “union is strength,’ and 
one that is acted upon, more or less, in all the relations 
of life; but in no instance, perhaps, is its truth better 
illustrated, than in the systematic organization of po- 
litical parties. No matter what the principles of 
which they are the exponents, if their organization be 
perfect, their power will not fail to be felt and ac- 
knowledged. The two great Political Parties who 
have already commenced their quadrennial, have ma 
ng years since seen the force of the truth [am now 
discussing, and owe their success to this, more perhaps 
than to the principles they embrace. This appears 
probable from the fact that they are nearly equally di 
vided, notwithstanding they are the antipodes of each 
other, and can only be accounted for, from the fact 
that they are equally assiduous in organizing the mass 
es; thousands of whom only by this complete training, 
are kept within party lines, and are frequently led, for 
the sake of a few leading principles, to sacrifice all mi 
nor ones, at the suggestion of their leaders, and for 
the sake of party ties. 

I come now to apply these remarks to Mechanics 


and the Laboring classes generally. Whatever may 
have been or may now be their sentiments on political 
questions, there certainly are principles involved in 
the Workingman’s Party (if party it may yet be called ) 
that are of more vilal interest to them than those em 
braced by either or any of the others. There is one 
broad platform on which they all can meet and feel 
that their interests are identical, and that is THE 
Ricuts or Lapor; there are also strong grounds ot 
hope, that by a complete and systematic organization 
they would succeed. They are certainly the most nu 
merous class, and are the main dependance of the oth- 
er parties; should they, then, withdraw their support 
from them and organize for themselves, their ad van- 





tages would be two-fold. In the first place they would 
present a numerical force equal, if not superior, to eith 


said, that some who have been exposed to its glare,| ple for a while held the power they had obtained dur-!er of the existing political parties: and second, by 
have become rather demented; in fact, one has lost! ing the reign of terror, the Bourgeoise eventually ob-| Withdrawing their support from them, the strength of 


his wits, another the color of his hair, while tw i y i y i .| 
ir, while two more | tained command over them, and by supporting Bona | not feilto ture the ecale in favor .of the,‘ Working 


have suffered loss of blood. God be thanked it is no! parte, reinstalled order. They were the cause of the 


worse. 


There have been great agitations and likewise great and also of the nomination and coronation of Louis! 
consultations among the political ravens of Europe ;! Philippe. 


some have recommended blisters, some emollient ap-' annulled in the late revolution, the Bourgeoise have | 


plications ; a few have recommended bleeding, while | again obtained the ascendancy, as the late demonstra-| of Toil! assert and defend your rights. 
the majority, feeling confident that the strength of the tions in favor of the present government appears to show. 


those parties would be materially reduced; which would 


,man’s Party,’’ so far as to give it the ascendancy over 


j abdication of Napoleon and his eventual banishment, | all others. 


Although their power has been for a while | 





These are not the fruits of a heated imagination— 
vain chimera of the brain—but facts! facts too that 
may soon be realized, if the Laboring Classes wili on- 
ly be true to their own interests. Rouse, then, ye sons 


B. W. A. 
Albany, July 10, 1848. 
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(Reported expressly for the Mechanic’s Advocate.) 


AN ADDRESS 


} 


tion 
_| this strife among them, and arrays them in hostility | the various trades, to go and get what they can never 





‘The Mechanic's Advocate. 
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is most sensibly felt; and that 1s what produces|land. This will induce many who are now engaged in 


Delivered before the Annual Convention of the State| against each other,—thus placing in the hands of the/| earn by their labor,—a farm,—and, in this way, draw 
of New York and Protections 24 and 50, at Auburn, | capitolist the machinery which works against the| off this deadly competition, that compels us to toil 


June 15, 1848, 
Protection, No. 1. 
Mr. Presipent, and GENTLEMEN OF PRo- 
recoTions No. 24 and 50: 


, By your united request, I stand before you, at this 


hour, pledged to the performance of a task of no ordin- 
ary difficulty ,—difficult, because I am to address many 
who are more capable of doing justice to the subject 
than myself. I should not stand here, but for the con- 
sideration that they who have drank deepest of the 
streams of knowledge will be n.ost indulgent to one 
who bas only tasted the first drop. 

To present a few inducements to exertion in the 
elevation of the Mechanic and Artist is my design ; 
and, if I can succeed in increasing the interest in 
favor of the objects for which these institutions were 
established, the highest object of my ambition will be 
realized. 

The present is an age that no observing moralist can 
fail to see the great tendency to estrangement that ex- 
ists between the various parts of community. A sun- 
dering of the ties that ought to bind man to his fellow, 
and a conflict of interest, the most unhealthy to the 
general good, seems to be the orderof theday. There 
is no cohesiveness in society—especially in that of our 
own country. What is one man’s benefit is another 
man’s injury; like the balance, as one end ascends the 
other descends. The omnipotent dollar is the all- 
engrossing object of life, and, in the pursuit of it, the 
bonds of brotherhood are sundered—the ammunities 
and kindly offices of life are disregarded—kindred 
affinities and the ties of consanguinity even, yield to 
its potential influence. Men are prone to live in a 
state of abstraction,—isolated, and mutually jealous 
and suspicious,—mutually intent upon bringing their 
offerings to but one altar,—that of self. Society is but 
one aggregate of jarring and discordant elements. 
Look abroad upon the earth and tell me the condition 
of man upon it. What do we behold? A spectacle at 
which the soul shudders! A very large majority of our 
race are slaves, serfs, or illy-paid laborers, toiling from 
the rising t.ll the going down of the sun, for a miserable 
subsistence. There are millions of our race who are 
now suffering every variety of physical wretchedness 
and moral wo,—millions of hearts that are torn with 
care and anxiety,—boiJies that are worn out with over- 
whelming toil,—multitudes of poor wretches immured 
in gloomy prisons and dungeons, expiating, by suffer- 
ing and ignominy, crimes into which they were driven 
by poverty and want. 

What, then, is the cause of all this wretchedness ? 
Is the earth not large enough, or the seasons not 
bountiful enough, to give place to, and supply, the 
wants of man? The smallest beings that people a drop 
of water, or the myriads of the deep,—the birds that 
warble their sweet melodies in the vernal woods, and 
all the beings of God’s creation, are happy and free ; 
and why is not man? The reasons are various,— 
some of which I will enumerate. At present, there is 
but about one-third of the population engaged in pro- 
ducing ,—two-thirds produce nothing, and all must live 
from the scanty products of the producing third, and 


out of it, the expenses of government, the profits rich land-owner, 
of commerce, finances, the law, &c., must be paid.| poor are not allowed to tresp 


So long as this state of things continues, poverty will 


he the inevitable lot of four-fifths of the population | we Jook to it at home, lest the 
of the earth. The only remedy is to establish systems same effects, in the United States. What think you 


when I tell you that less than two hundred iudividuals 
host of non-producers to take part in productive in-| 


of attractive industry, which will induce the present 


dustry, and, thereby, add to the wealth of the country. 

There is too much of a spirit to rush into trade, or 
some of the mechanical pursuits. 
merchants and traders, one-half of our mechanics, and 
one-half of our professional men, could do the business 


of the whole. But itis among mechanics this competi-| acres each, to all who will go and settle upon the 





One-half of our. 


| 


James Macinnis, of Lockport | mechanic, gradually reduces the price of wages, and|long and weary hours, for short prices. Only look, for 





prolongs the time of toil. ‘The way to preventthis isto one moment, at the wild, reckless way, the govern- 
stop taking apprentices, or, where you take two now, , ment are allowed to scatter the heritage that was pur- 
take but one, and the natural increase of the demand chased with the lives of our forefathers, and sealed with 
for the products of your labor will soon enhance its| their best blood! They are selling it out to monied 
value. This holds good throughout the whole of the | speculators for ten shillings per acre. One Ridgeway 
laboring community. There are too many trying to| has possessed himself of two millions, and a company 
grub out a living, in laboring, by the day and month, of Germans have procured some millions of acres more, 
for other men. .for speculating purposes,—while they are selling off 

1 would most earnestly advise a portion of such to’ thousands of acres to pay Congressmen eight dollars 
fall back upon the soil, and cultivate it. This will per day, and eight dollars for every twenty miles they 
afford them a certain reward. ‘* But,’? say they, “ we travel ; and, be assured, they never take the shortest 
have no land to cultivate.” Thatistrue ; but I propose | route, in going to Congress. There are some Repre- 
a way whereby every American citizen, at least, may | sentatives from Texas, and other States, who draw 
possess himself of a farm,—that is, every one who | traveling fees, to the amount of fifteen hundred dollars. 
choses to occupy it,—without running into what some! These laws were made when it meant something to 
call the ultraism of National Reform, Permit me to trayel ; when they had to go part of the way on foot, 
suggest a few ideas, in reference to a reform that is} ang carry a rail on their backs, to help dig out the 
much demanded at the present day. It is but in pur-| stage. It was worth eight dollars to travel twenty 
suance of the principles we profess, as individuals, to} miles then ; but now, they can jump into a palace, and 
use our influence in arresting the tendency to an accu-| be hurled along, with the speed of lightning, twenty 
mulation of the soil in the hands of the few. | miles, for sixty cents. 

This world is the gift of God, to man, and to no| ‘Ty guard against these, and similar evils, the system 
particular, favored few, did he give it. He made it) o¢ protection was established. May we not hope that 
large enough for all, and the necessity of all to a portion | they will perform an important office in the work of 
of it is the best and most equitable claim they can have. | amelioration, and that wherever they exist they will 
I would not encroach upon individual rights ; but that | have a tendency to bring about these reforms? for, in 
every man and woman on the earth is entitled to’a spot | our meetings pe councils, we will discover the causes 
to live, 1 am perfectly satisfied. Land monopoly is an  o¢ these systems that injure the community in general, 
evil that bears heavily upon, although partially unseen | and, finding these causes, will be the better able to 
by, mechanics and workingmen, of all nations. \ assist in removing them. Wherever there is a well- 

What means that wail of the famished millions of | regulated Protection, its weekly gatherings are profit- 
Europe, as it arises from the green isles of the ocean, | shJe social interviews. They bring mechanics togeth- 
and is wafted, by the east winds, upon our shores | er, with an intent to promote each other’s welfare, and 
Why is it that where land is so productive, and under | mutually enlighten each other ; to render to each other 
such a high state of cultivation, and when four rods | good advice, aud cultivate a good understanding be- 
square (according tothe Genesee Farmer, ) is sufficient | tween them. ‘To associate themselves in this way pro- 
to support one man, that thousands are daily dropping | guces kindly feelings and brotherly sympathy,—you 
into the grave, from starvation? The secret is land) sould, therefore, infuse into your Protections the right 
monopoly. All the land in England, Ireland, and.) irit, Imbue the members with the right feeling, and 


Scotland, is owned by about 43,000 individuals. This kindly influences will flow from them,— influences that 


land is rented out to the millions who inhabit it, at an ‘are much needed in this sordid, selfish age, of moral 
average rent of $25 per acre, annually; thus, you get, 


' ’ | depravity. 
a view of the cause of such suffering as they are com-| (Guard carefully, inculcate constantly, the principle 
pelled to undergo. 


| It takes almost all the occupant can } of equality, among your members. If you meet not 
raise to pay the rent, and if, after doing so, he can get upon a level, —if perfect equality does not predominate 
third rate potatoes to eat, he is taught to thank God, in your several Protections,—if the humblest of those 
and be happy. |who are found worthy of admission are not made to 

Look at Ireland, for example. Nearly all the great! realize their equal rights and privileges, you give but 
land-owners reside in England, and it takes almost all, a poor earnest of your professions. In determining the 
the valuable grain and produce of the country to pay | finess of candidates for admission, discriminate care- 
the exorbitant rents and taxes that these cormorants. fully. One invariable rule may be adopted. He who 
of landlords exact of the people ; then, if the potatoe |has some fixed bad habits, is destitute of ordinary soci- 
crop fails, (that being all that is left to the tiller of the | 4) qualities, and is incapable of appreciating the privil- 
earth,) .there must, as a natural consequence, be 4\ eges of our institution, is unfitted for our objects, and 
famine in the land. The landlord must have his rent, | wij] do your protections no good,—nor can admission 
and the people must die of hunger ; not being allowed . 
to catch a fish,—oh! no. The streams, with all their 
increase, belong to the landlord. Neither are they 
allowed to kill a bird, to keep the cold, icy fingers of 
death, from severing the heart-strings of a beloved 
wife, or darling child. No! the birds all belong to the 
on whose trees they reost, and the 


. be of any practical benefit to him. But there are those 

who may have defects that have not become radical,— 
'who are capable of reforming, beneath a seeming mor 
al decay. There may be germs of promise, that will 
take root and flourish, under the culture of your pro- 
tection. Right associations and kind counsels may 
arrest wayward inclinations, and a healthy moral influ- 
ence may be dispensed by every Protection, in this 
respect, 

There is nothing in all our orgar.ization to justify 
even a remote interference with party politics,—no 
tendency to such a result; and yet, watch should be 
kept, to guard against it. Any and every attempt to 
prostitute our institution to the use of party, should be 
resisted and defeated. All the bright objects at which 


ass. 
Brother Mechanics and laborers, it is high time that 
same causes produce the 


own more than half the State of New York? Now, 
one measure I would propose, for your individual re- 
flection. Suppose the government stop selling the 
people’s land to speculators, by the million acres. 
Suppose we (the people,) forbid their selling it at all ; 
but instruct them to give deeds of farms, of one hundred 


we aim would be defeated, if our Protections should 
incur the imputation of lending themselves to partizan 
use. There is nothing inall our system of organization 
iT that changes our other relation with society at large,— 
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nothing that leaves us less free to choose what party, 
or political principles, we will espouse, than we were 
before. Notwithstanding we aim at reforms, measures 
of legislation may be proposed. They are embodied 
in our objects ; and because they may assume a _ parti- 
zan comple xion will be no good reason why we should 
desert these rights, or falter in maintaining them,— 
and here I may remark, we cannot expect to influence 
legislation, unless it is understood that parties and can- 
didates for seats in legislations, to have our confidence, 
must not be antagonistic to what we regard our rights. 
Our ammunities, as freemen,—the spirit of our elective 
franchise, allows us to vote for those who will bes* re- 
present our views and interests. It is our duty so to do. 
It is no prostitution of our Order for its members, as 
individuals, to feel bound to go for men and measures 
that will best promote our laudable objects ; and that 
candidate has, certainly, no claim: upon my suffrage, 
who, I have reason to believe, is opposed to reforms 
that 1 feel bound to promote. 

Equa! legislation can never be secured without equal 
representation. Mechanics, whether members of Pro- 
tections, or not, should everywhere, and at all times, 
insist upon their due share of representation. Reforms, 
suchas we have often demanded, have, ere now, failed, 
for the want of those in our legislative halls who would 
strenucusly espouse them. We have a right to ask of 
the nominating conventions of our respective parties, 
to treat us fairly in their selections. 

In this State there one hundred and twenty thousand 
mechanics, and about four thousand lawyers, or about 
one lawyer to every thirty mechanics ; and these law- 
yers wield a national and political influence four times 
as great as do the 120,000 mechanics of our State,— 
or, in other words, one lawyer’s influence, ina national 
point of view, is worth the influence of one hundred and 
twenty mechanics. What is the cause ofthis? There 
is a cause somewhere. The fact of a man’s being a 
lawyer does not make his national power, or influence, 
any more, or less. Nature has not done any more for 
him than she has done for the mechanic,—no! the 
facts are too palpable to be mistaken. These four 
“thousand lawyers know more than four times as much 
as do the 120,000 mechanics of this State, of the affairs 
of the nation, the science of government, and the laws 
that govern the intercourse of mankind. ‘‘ But,’’ say 
you, ‘‘it is not possible for me to understand the affairs 
of State as well asa lawyer. My time is so taken up 
by my daily labors that 1 cannot devote any attention 
to such things,—therefore, I cannot understand them.”’ 
Banish such an idea! Itis a degrading one. It con- 
cedes by far too much. Yon can qualify yourself for 
any station in society, er inthe nation, and attend to| 
your daily labors, too. You have examples enough 
before you, of eminent mechanics, to prove, beyond 
question, that, by a proper diligence, you can make 
what you please of vourself, my good brother. 

What think you of Franklin, the printer, who became 
Franklin, the philosopher,—of Rodger Sherman, the 
shoemaker, who became Rodger Sherman, the states- 
man, and one of the signers of the Declaration of Am- 
erican Independence—Samuel Lee, the carpenter,— 
and of Elihu Burritt, the blacksmith? I might name 
a host of others, whose names stand out, in bold relief, 
upon the pages of past history, as benefactors of our 
race, and who have done more, by their skill and ge- 
nius, to civilize mankind, than all the other parts of the 
community put together. Mechanics are every day 
inventing some new machine, by which to elevate and 
benefit mankind. Who presented man with yonder 
mighty steamer, as 

‘* She walks the water, like a thing of life, 
And seems to dare the elements to strife ?”’ 








man who ranks high in the world, amongst men. {something should be done toprevent it. This evil may 
‘“« Knowledge is power.”’ It must elevate a man ; and | be reached in this way: by inculcating among journey 
a lack of it must depress him. Luther was born in a} men tnat it is for their interest to work for reguiar-bred 
coal-mine, and never saw the light of Heaven for some | mechanics, and, at all hazards, not to work for one of 
years after his birth ; but do you suppose they could | these speculators. By so doing; you will deprive these 
always keep him down, in obscurity. No! wherever |interlopers of their principal stock,—the skill and 
you tind real, intrinsic value, in the man, it will show | genius of others ; at all events, itis the duty of Pro- 
itself, and you might as well try to blot the sun from | «ectors to withdraw all support and countenance from 
the firmament as to chain down a wise and virtuous | such individuals. 
man. Everything seeks its own natural level. You! In all this, 1 would not be understood as wishing to 
may bore a hole through the centre of the earth, and | censure (hose who have invested their money in some 
drop a cannon-ball into it. Will it drop through, and | branch of manufactures, where assuciation of skill and 
pass out on the other side? No; it will bound and re-| money are necessary. In this way, there are many 
bound, past the centre, and, finally, settle in the centre | who, by associating their money with the skil! and 
of gravity; and so it is with everything else in nsture, | genius of the mechanic, are his best friends and co- 
-—-the mind of man not excepted. No doubt there are | operators. 
some who get out of their places in this world, still, in The Mechanics’ Mutual Protection holds out the 
general, men are attracted to that vocation in life that | olive branch to all oppressed mechanics. It opens a 
they are best qualified to fill. way, whereby every honest, enlightened, and industri- 
Then, I say to the mechanic, away with complaint. | ous mechanic, may be introduced into notice. If be 
Is there any class that rank above you in society? If | have abilities, or talents, it lays open a broad field for 
they really are.above you, they should have credit for | their exercise. We aim to lever upwards, not to pull 
it,—if they only assume tu be above you, their assump- | down, those whose talents, or virtues, may have placed 
tion does not amount to anything. Would vou be great? | them above us. We are striving to pull the scales off 
If so, use the means, and you will arise, like a comet. | each other’s eyes, that the light of science may dawn 
One thing must be admitted, here, and that is, that the | up%h us, and, by a more general diffusion of the scien- 
wisest and most shrewd part of men will always get the | ces that govern the mechanic arts, to elevate our breth- 
advantage of the comparatively ignorant. This is the | ren in their several callings. We are not willing to 
natural course. The big fish always have, and always | stop with the mere handicraft,—we wish to know the 
will, swallow up the little ones ; and, if you would es- | why and the wherefore, because we intend to live on 
cape being swallowed up by some of these big fish that | the products of our own labor. How often has it hap- 
are swimming around in your country, you must know | pened that some of the most important discoveries have 
as much as they do; and if, by your diiigence, yoy | been made by operatives, while engaged in some of the 
expand your capacity beyond theirs, you will assurely | mechanic arts, which, in all probability, would have 
swallow them up, as does the ocean swallow the river, | remained secret, had not the hand of science grasped, 
that loses itself in its bosom. and enlarged upon them. And not the discoverer ; 
We live in an age of great importance to our race,— | but some scientific improver, reaped the rich reward 
one that will leave a broad and deep impression upon | of such discoveries. 
the annals of the world. Cast your eye over the map| My friends, if you would be successful, you must be 
of Europe, as spread out before you, by the chroniclers | educated. 1 do not mean that you must pass through 
of the present — A new drama of strange acts is | some seminary of learning,—this, I do not consider in- 
exciting thrilling interest and universal attention. | dispensable,—but a self-education, which, in this en- 
Crowns are crumbling,—systems are vanishing and |lightened day, can be obtained by all, even in the 
changing places, with the rapidity of a drama ; and in | work-shop, if you make all your advantages available. 
all these changes there is a triumph of public opinion, | You must not be content with the execution of your 
—a sublimity and moral grandeur, never seen in the | daily task only,—the mere education of your hands,-— 
bloody exploits of ancient, or modern heroes. We | when you have a higher aim,—a nobler aspiration,— 
hail them as precursors of the reign of universal liberty | that of schooling the mind. When you hear of these 
and intelligence,—the beacon-lights of advancing free- | noblé inventions being made, never, for one moment, 
dom,—the harbingers of a more glorious d:y. Were-) entertain the false idea that they were made by ignor- 
ceive them as pledyes of our victory, when the mechan- | ant, uneducated men, or that they owed their success 
ic and artist will be the most worthy and respected | to genius, or chance. They were men, generally self- 
men in the world. educated. They were men, acquainted with the sci- 
The present is a day remarkable for developments | ences of chemistry and natural philosophy ,—for, with- 
in the mechanic arts. You can look in no direction, | out a knowledge of these sciences, no man can be a 
without meeting with mechanical inventions which, a | successful operator. Upon these, and similar sciences, 
short time since, would have been considered the ef-| are based the laws that govern the materials with 
fects of witchcraft, or enchantment, and would have | which we work. 
been punished with deat) upon the scaffold. Gowhere| Again an education will enable youto compete with 
you will, and some new development of inventive skill | the capitalist and the sharpers in the community. It 
starts up before you, which annihilates time and space, | will enable you to turn all the changes of trade to your 
—unites the most distant regions, and makes the very | own advantage, and teach you how to put the products 
elements toil, in subserviancy to man’s will. or profit of your own labor into your own pockets; for 
The idea that is so common among men, that labor- | it is by a superior knowledge that one man combines 
saving machinery tends to degrade the laboring parts | the labors of others, and makes a capital out of their in 
of community, is but the result of ignorance. Suppose, | dustry that often enriches him, while it impoverishes 
for a moment, that all the laboring machines in exist-| the laborer. It is not he who cuts and carves these 
ence were destroyed. Who could describe the result, | stones and builds these fine locks and acquaducts en 
and the fearful misery that would ensue! And yet, | your canals, or be who makes these engines that drives 
this principle of hostility to labor-saving machinery, | your railroad cars and steamboats; but it is the matha- 
to be consistent with itself, would make this destruction | matician with his slate and pencil, figuring and doing 
universal, and the grist-mill, the saw-mill, the steam- | what is commonly called head work, that gets the pro 
car, and the steam-ship, would be destroyed together. | fits on all the improvements. He who can calculate 
This adaptation of the physical sciences to the arts of diameters and circumferences, the cubes and cones, 
life, should be cherished, as one of the brightest hopes | that fattens himself upon the labor of the mechanic.— 
of man,—for it has been well said that the invention of | And why is this? the result is a natural one, as a gener- 
machinery is as the ‘‘ multiplication of human thought | al thing; he can tell how much he can procure your 
and human power,’’ and the ability to render the ele-| labor for; how much it will cost to cut and quarry a yard 
ments subservient to man’s use is one of the brightest | of stone; and this he gets out by his sent Thus you 
features of his mind. | vee the difference between the skill to calculate and 














See her grasping the foamy element, as it dashes from 
her noble prow, and transforming it into an instrument 


she glides majestically along upon the placid bosom of 
the broad ocean! Who, l ask, presented this noble 
invention toman? It was Robert Fulton, the watch- 
maker. Then say not that because, forsooth, you may 
be a mechanic, you cannot become wise in the things 
of State. 

We often hear complaints of mechanics, that they 
do not occupy that station in society that their import- 
ance demands, or that they are not respected as much 
as some professional man of their acquaintance. This 
may be true, no doubt; but that it is so, if it is, the 


We live in a free country. Men are at liberty to | the skill to a One controls the other. And | 
pursue any profession, or calling, they choose. Out of | brother mechanic, if you would be successful, you will 


*nt| this freedom many practical benefits, and many evils, | procure an education, for knowledge is the lever that 
of power, by which she forces herself along, despite | 


the adverse wind, or rolling sea! See her, again, as_ 


flow. ’Tisa benefit to speculators, and adventurers | moves the world. With it you can boss your own job; 
in trade, to be allowed to em‘ark in some business | with it you can control jobs that will be profitable; but 
which they never spent one hour’s time to learn. As- | without it you are but a mere passive machine in the 
suming to be master mechanics, and carrying on dif- | hands of others,—‘‘ who would be free, his own right 
ferent trades, is, certainly, wrong. It is a greatinjury | arm must strike the blow.’ Every mechanic that 
to the mechanic, and also to the community, in general. | would be honored and honorable, who” would be ele- 
It is depriving the regular-bred and well-instructed | vated and stand high among his fellows, must be edu- 
mechanic of a moral right. It deranges the whole | cated; he must get knowledge and that will inevitably 
system of industry and enterprise. It discourages those | command respect. It will arm you with a power that 
who are thoroughly acquiring trades, to know that! will be irresistible. You will not only rise upon a lev- 
when they get them, some interloper, who happens to | el with these professional men, but you will rise above 
have a little money, can step in and under-bid them,— |them. You will be attracted to your proper level 
that, with his money, he can buy, fora paltry sum, the | among men; your worth will make itself manifest; and 





tuult is his own. You show me the wise man,—a man 
famous for his acquirements,—and I will show you a 





skill and the hands of others. Men who have learned | those who now through ignorance feel above you, will 
these trades are run down by such adventurers, and | then appear in their true light, as your servants. Men 
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who produce nothing will only be estimated by the | age, these Protections in their organizations, are health 
amount of benefit they are to the common brotherhood | insurance companies, and can do er pay 
of man. | weekly benefits—defray the expenses of funerals, and 
Make yourselves acquainted with the inicresting de-| guard and protect the widow and orphan children 
tails of geography, the wonders of the ocean, and the of a deceased brother, and these benefits do not come 
numerous rivers continually rolling into its bosom; in the form of alms; it isa right — by member- 
with the lofty ranges of mountains that stretch along the | ship, for which an equivalert is paid. : 
continents and project their hoary heads beyon the, In conclusion, I would say, brothers, go on in the 
clouds; with the volcanoes, the tornadoes, the water-| work you have begun,—the work you have thus far so 
spouts and their causes; and the sublime and beautiful | nobly sustained. Your object is a noble one. You 
landscapes that diversify the face of nature; with tne | aim to bring about a mighty reform,—that of enlight- 
tribes of inanimate beings that people the earth, and | ening and equalizing mankind. The work is mighty; 
the manners and customs of its human inhabitants; and | but, by a faithful adherence to the principles we pro- 
you may be assured that you will feel an eager desire fess, that work will be accomplished. Brothers, you 
to know everything pertaining to this subject. Ac-|have put your hands to the plow,—you must not look 
quaint yourself with some of the most striking facts in| back ; if you do, your degradation will be ten-fold 
ancient or modern history, and you will feel a desire to| worse than it was before. Upon the firmness and suc- 
know everything of importance that has occurred in the | cess of this institution depends, in a great measure, the 
annals of the world since the commencement of time.’ well-being of the mechanics of our country. If wedo 
Make yourselves acquainted with the constitution of not succeed in this undertaking, we will lose confi- 
the atmosphere, the electric, magnetic, and galvanic dence in ourselves, and it might be a long time before 
fluids, and the operations that are constantly going on | another effort would be made to bring,about the same 
in the natura! world; direct your researches to the con-| reform. I know that this institution is sustained by 
cave of the firmament, learn the magnitude of the sun| sound heads, and strong arms ; but if, at times, you 
and the planetary globes; the amazing velocity with | are led to «doubt of success, cast your eye back seventy- 
which they travel; their distant journeys, and the im | two years, to a certain hall in Philadelphia, where are 
mense number and distance of the stars; and you will) assembled fifty-six individuals, who have agreed to 
eagerly pant after more minute information. \liberate a hemisphere,—who have agreed to live inde- 
Here and there you will find such mechanics; Me-| pendent, or sink into the grave! They had their doubts 
chanics acguatated <ith these sciences; and wherever | of success,—they faltered, and almost gave up the hope; 
you do, they are burning lights amongst men; and our|but there arose among them the immortal Henry, 
own America can boast more of them than all the world | who exclaimed, ‘‘ give me liberty, or give me death!” 
beside. Who would not be an enlightened American | When that word was spoken, American independence 








mechanic? the fame of whose geniusis spread wherev | was gained! They were faithful to their promise,— | 


er civilized man is found upontheearth. To-day they |they struggled, for seven long years, and success 
are teaching the kings of the old world how to construct crowned their efforts. If we follow their example, we 
canals and railroads, and where once floated the arma | cannot fall short of success. 
ment af Xerxes and the hosts of the Roman and Carth | Our society is a glorious one. Who can fail to ad- 
agenian fleets, they are now teaching them how to| mire it? How God-like it appears, to see a band of 
build ships. They are in Greece, Egypt, Italy, Russia, | brothers gather around the couch of the sick and dying, 
England, France and Germany, introducing improved | to watch over, and sooth, their lonely pillow,—to pro- 
machinery and teaching the American Arts. His im | vide for, and supply their wants, and, in death, to fol- 
press is upon the ocean; his fleets of ships sweep over | low their remains to their last resting-place ; while the 
its angry waters swift as the eagle tat hovers around | bereft widow, and orphan children, hang over the brink 
the mountain’s brow, who, when the storms howl and | of the grave, to catch the last glimpse of their departed 
the lightnings play around him, he spreads his wings|husband and father. How consoling to their feelings 
and soars away to some more genial region. And so|to see themselves surrounded by a host of brothers, and 
the noble ship, as the tempest sweeps and the clouds|hear them exclaim, ‘“‘ sister, we will guard you,—we 
gather blackness, she spreads her broad pinions to the | will watch over, and protect your children.” 
breeze, and is wafted away to some haven of safety—| Brothers, in view of all this, | would call upon you, 
She is the handy work of the mechanic. by the strong and brotherly ties that bind us together, 
The farmer and mechanic are the foundation, the |—by the peculiar wants of those we are trying to ele- 
corner stones of society. Uponthem is built the whole | vate,——by the benefits that will accrue to curselves in 
mes Soe se they are the pioneers that go into the | these efforts—by your love of country and the well be- 
unbroken forest and subdue it, and prepare it for the |ing of yourselves and children—to gird yourselves to 
abode of men; and how signal have been their efforts | the contest, and as you have unfurled your banner to the 
in this fair region. °*Tis scarcely half a century since | breeze, and planted your standard on the green hills of 
this spot on which we stand was an unbroken forest; | protection, let your motto be onward—nor pause till 
where nothing was seen or heard save the scream of|the laurels of victory shall encirele your brow. 
the Panther or the yell of the savage. Mark th2 . 


change! Cities have sprung up as by magic; semina- = r ' ° 
ries of learning have been éatebiched ; canals and rail- he The Vote on the Ten Hour Bill. 
roads have been constructed ; and all this isthe absolute} _Ayes.—E. C. Benedict, Isaac Benedict Bowen, 
produce of the mechanic and laborer. And Brothers, | Bowie, Brewer, Brigham, Calhoun, Campbell, Char- 
does not a knowledge of this give you an inward con-|lock, Chase, Church, Cross, Davis, Ellmore, Garrison, 
sciousness of your own value; give you an earnest that} Haslett, Hazen, Heaton, Hull, Irish, Keith, Little, 
the time is not far distant when these upstarts that assume | Maxson, Meech, Myers, Osborn, Palmer, Parker, 
to be above you, will be infinitely in the rear? Yes,a|E. W. Peck, Pheonix, Pruyn, Rodman, Saunders, 
small cloud has made its appearance in the verge of | Schermerhorn, Spencer, Stewart, Stevens, Toll, Tread- 
the western horizon; itis yet scarcely as large as a| way, Truesdell, Underhill, Wager, Walsh, Wheeler, 
man’s hand; but it is fast swelling and spreading over | Willet, J. V. Peck, Winslow.—47 

land, and will soon sweep to the shades all this flimsey, rr ee) & es Sy 

fine-fingered aristocracy that infests and enslaves us rr <j! i ¢ 4) ray ¢ ra ra ry 
—that scorns the honest, hardy handed mechanic.— Nays.—Ashley, Bailey, Beach, Brinkerhoof, Broth- 
That cloud is Mechanic s Protection. Our war is a er, Buck, Bush, Case, Chamberlain, Cheney, Chipman, 
moral warfare , we will conquer— we must gain the Chubb, Collins, Comstock, Converse, Crocker, Curtis, 
victory. But it will be a victory different from any/Fenn, Feeter, Fisk Goodrich, Hurd, Jessup. J. G. 
ever gained; it will be a victory without the downfall Johnson, Kennedy, Lapham, Martin, Mattice, Merry, 
of our enemies. We only propate te place ourselves Miller, Nowlan, Parsons, Payn Pray, Ransom, Ra- 
by their side or on a level with all industrious, enlight- pelje, Raymond, Richards, Rose, Sheldon, Wessel, S. 


ened, honest men; but we do intend to make war up Smith, W. Sydney Smith, Sneden, Spaulding, Thomp- 
on the empire of those who live on the products of our| .on ‘Tuthill. West.—47. . F 
son, , West. i 


labor. It is the fiat of Jehovah that in the sweat a 5 
of man’s brow he should eat bread. We wishto re-|(> ® & mw» bh &» ¥ % > & 
duce that command to practice, and by so doing we | & eg oe & & g & 
expect to shorten the time of toil, and give time to im-| | ABSeNTEES.—Bowman, Brooks, Butrick, Cobb 
prove the mind. Coe, Dennison, Dox, Gay, Glass, Grant, Hammond, 
One thing which we would like to notice here is the | Hollister, Holmes, Houston, M. Johnson, M. H. John- 








co-operation of Mechanics generally in the objects of son, Kendall, Lee, McCarty, Matthias, Mersereau, | 


these Protections, and I would urge it on the ground | Pardee, Pettit, Reamer, Severance, Slade, L. Smith, 
of personal advantage. Your interests are mutually |Speaker, Titus, Totten, Townsend, Upham, Vin- 
interwoven with ours; you no doubt desire to elevate |cent, Weeks.—34. 

the character of the mechanic, to secure by peaceable . ory 

and unobjectionable means, his rights, withoutinfring-| = The Eastern railroad has reduced its 
ing upon the rights of others; and guard as far as possi-| Charge between Boston and Salem 20 per cent. 
ble his interests, and lessen the abuses to which he is| ~ 
liable. Here, then, is a way in which you can aid in| {General Taylor, it is said, has never yet cast a 
promoting these objects. As to your personal advant- | vote. . 


. 


“freight 








‘Issued from the U.S. Patent Office, 


For the week ending July 5, 1848. 

To Jacob Pierson, of Wilmington, Del., for im- 
|provement in Seed Planters. Patented July 5, 1848. 
| Te Benjamin Hinkley, of Utica, N. Y., tor improv- 
ment in Bedsteads. Patented July 5, 1848. 

To Luther Tracey, of Concord, N. H., for improve- 
ment in Seraphines. Patented Jaly 5, 1848. 

To David Alter and Edward Gillespie, of Freeport, 
Pa., for improvement in the manufacture of Bromine. 
Patented July 5, 1849. 

To Bradford G. N. Hathaway, of Rock Stream, N. 
| Y., for improvement in Machines for threshing and 

cleaning grain. Patented July 5, 1848. 

| To John F. Winslow and John Snider, of Troy, N. 
|Y., Snider assignor to Winslow, for improvement in 
‘rolling Puddler’s Balls. Patented in England, Octo- 
| ber 14, 1847. In the United States, July 5, 1848. 
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| | Railroad Intelligence. 


NASHUA AND LOWELL RAILROAD. 
' 


| _ We learn from the Nashua Telegraph that the annu- 
,al meeting of the Nashua and Lowell Kailroad Corpo- 
'ration was recently held in Nashville. Daniel Abbott 
|of Nashville, Thomas B. Wales of Boston, Jesse Bow- 


‘ers of Nashua, Henry Timmins of Boston, and William 


| Boardman of Nashville, were chosen directors, being 
| the old Board with the exception of Col. Boardman in 
ithe place of Judge Gove, who is now Superintendent. 
Albert McKean of Nashville is Clerk, and Alfred 
Greely of Nasliville Treasurer. The annual report of 
the Directors gave a flattering account of the condition 
of the Corporation, as regards its business operations 
and its property. 


‘ 


| LARGE LOCOMOTIVE. 

_ The New Castle Manufacturing Company have just 
/completed a very large locomotive for the Baltimore 
_and’Ohio Railroad Company, which in power far sur- 
| passes ordinary engines, and is calculated to draw one 
thousand tons. It is called ‘ Saturn.” It weighs 
about twenty tons, and cost $60,000. 


| MICHIGAN CENTRAL RAILROAD. 


| ‘The Michigan Central Road, under the management 
lof its Eastern owners, gives the amount of its last year’s 
jomnee as follows: 

The total receipt from passengers during the last 
| thirteen months, ending May, 31, 1848, were 
\ $401,047 52 
bas expenses during this time 201,858 46 
| Leaving their net earnings at $199,189 06 
| The whole number of passengers who were passed 
! over the road, during that time was 80,231. 
| The road will soon be extended across the State. 
|The grading is completed and the road-bed ready for 
(the superstructure. 
| i> The Lowell and Lawrence and the Stoneybrook 
| Railroads have been opened with appropriate ceremo- 
“nies. 








iS The Maine Railroad has reduced its passenger 


| fare to two cents per mile. 
} 





WESTERN RAILROAD. 
| Shares of this road was sold on Saturday week at 
| Boston at $97 1-2, dividend off. Salesin January last, 
‘after the dividend, were at $110; the decline in six 
months being $12 1-2 per share, although the earnings 
}at this time are nearly $50,000 more than those of last 
|year at the same date. The nett earnings of last year 
| were thirteen and a half per cent. on the share capital, 
although only eight per cent. was divided, three and a 
half per cent. having been charged off, and two per 
|cent. added to the then already large reserved fund. 
| Its neighbor, the Worcester Company, paid ten a 
cent. which, says the Boston Courier, was more than 
the nett earning of the year, and consequently sells for 
ten per cent. more money. Both are good stock, but 
| the desparity between them, in price, in the opinion of 
many, 1s too great. 
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MECHANIC'S ADVOCATE. Tue Cana Banxk.—About two weeks ago this 
a RLS ies. i ihe New York Disvatoh ‘ai tills dktiessilt bank was closed by the Comptroller, and Messrs. An- 

: pees 128 e New York Dispatch says that this extraordina-_ . ww 
“THE LABORER Is WORTHY OF HIS HIRE.” ‘ry invention is now in operation in that city, sewin jdirew White and Thos. Ne ig cs appointed 
sae ie Ade die sa ‘four hundred stitches a minute, and, attended by one ®gents to examine into its affairs. ey were not 
ste ae girl, making two pairs of pantaloons an hour. The | long in ascertaining the state of things, and reported 
enue, | Dispatch says the work is beautifully done.” ‘that they found specie to the amount of $1,100, and 

. . } y .. a ‘ Py : . ‘ 

One Dyker Per Annge hh PevEnge. | If things were as they should be, how gladly would fifteen dollars in current bank bills; while their circu- 
| we hail the introduction of this new invention, for there ation was $189,000; due depositors, 850,000; and to 
)is nothing more fatal to the health of women, than the | the State of New-York, $63,000; total indebtedness, 
,almost constant ‘stitch, stitch, stitch,” to which a) 9302,000! To pay which there is a trifle over one 
large portion of the female population of cities are thousand dollars. Jt appears that loans have been 
obliged to devote themselves. But when we remem- made upon the notes or memorandum checks of some few 
ber the thousands of poor tailoresses and shirt makers  jndividuals in this city, to a very large amount. Among 
that will be thrown out of employment, we canscarce-! the names we notice Edwin Croswell, the editor of the 
ly rejoice at this last reward of Heaven to the perseve-| Albany Argus, for $75,000; John Keyes Page, $50,- 
| ring ingenuity of man, 000, &c. We presume the full particulars will shortly 
| Surely the day must come, when the great wheel of come out. The loss falls heavily upon the working 
| Progress will roll on no longer like the Car of Juger- classes; for in order to sustain the bank at all, and 
jnaut, crushing down before it, the helpless bodies of keep its notes in circulation, some of our largest em- 
| God’s poor. Heaven speed the day! | ployers have been in the habit of using it to pay their 
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MECHANICS ARE BECOMING DISCONTENTED. 


While in Troy, a few days since, we fell into con- 
versation with a very intelligent employer, who, in 
the course of his remarks, stated that as far as his ob- 
servation extended, ‘* Mechanics were daily becoming 
more and more discontented.” 

To us it is not at all surprising, if indeed they do 
exhibit discontent and desire for change. The ar- 
rangements of society, if such a term may be applied 


{Some of our country friends do not seem to un- 
derstand our plan of stopping papers when the sub- 
scription runs out. The plan has originated in neces- 
sity; not that we would not most cheerfully send to any 
or all as long as they could desire, even without im- 





mediate payment. But we believe when the thing is 


| well understood it will be better for them and us too. 


We make no distinction of porsons in carrying out 


\this plan, as we have no fear that a single personal 
friend will complain, but believe there are scores who 


i will assist us to make and sustain one of the most in- 


to the fortuitous growth of centuries, have been made | teresting papers in the Union. 


hands, for some time past ; consequently a large amount, 
in sums of from $5 to $20, is in the hands of those 
who generally have to lose by far the largest portion 
of every broken bank. 

The failure of the Canal Bank is one of the most dis- 
astrous catastrophes for our business men that ever 
overtook them. The ruin that must follow its suspen 
sion is almost impossible to determine. Among the 
first works that the blight has paralysed, is our Glass 
House. We understand they stopped work on Friday, 
thus depriving some scores of hard working men of a 
whole years hopes. 


with little reference to the wants of men and women in| SINGLE COPIES, one year, - - - - §1 00 MECHANICS’ MUTUAL PROTECTION. 
the laboring ranks. On the contrary, the work-people| SIX COPIES, one year, - - - - - - - 6 00 roar : . 
have been rendered the mere tools of the employing’ THIRTEEN COPIES, - - - - - - - 1000} We have received a copy of the proceedings of the 
class, and placed at the mercy of a terrible influence-—| TWENTY-EIGHT COPIES, - - - - - 20 00 Annual Convention, held at Auburn last month. Too 


in the evoking of which they have not been consult- 
ed—-competition among employers. Now we con- 


tend that no human being has a right to dispose of his | 


fellow being, even for his own good, without his own 
consent; and when one’s interest is looked after in 


| All papers sent per mail will be stopped, unless pre- 
| viously renewed, at the time the subscription runs out. 
As we depend mainly upon the voluntary system, we 
| trust our friends will make a simultaneous effort to in- 
crease our list. 


that mannet, by some irresponsible second party, it is. 


apt to be only half satisfied. So it has been with the | 


workingman, who has been the sport of another’s in- 
terests or caprices, for such he has been and is, by the 
competition among employers. The reduction in the 
price of an article, does not of necessity reduce the 
profits of the manufacturer; in fact, the reduction ge- 
nerally comes out of the pockets of the laborer. 

A cheering movement is discernable among the 
workingmen of this country; not displayed in clamor 
or demand, on the attention of others—though it well 
merits that attention—but shown by an internal activi- 
ty. ‘* They are becoming discontented.” They begin 
to look to themselves, for rising from their present 
state; and to that end, more than one interesting experi- 
ment is at work. They are, indeed, ‘‘ becoming dis- 
contented.” 


Mr. Larurop, Miniature Sculpture of this city, is 


pursuing his art with great diligence and success. We 
have seen some recent specimens of his work which 


show an astonishing improvement. A Cameo likeness 
of one of our ‘City Fathers,” (a bachelor by the 


way,) executed by him, is pronounced by all a finish-| 


ed specimen of art. The likeness is anadmirable one, 
and the finish of the work is exceedingly beautiful. 
Mr. Lathrop has some later specimens—one of a well 
known artist in this city, and another of a member of 
the editorial corps at Albany, which are also remarka- 
ble for correctness of resemblance and perfection of 
finish. Mr. L. is destined to attain an eminent reputa- 
tion as a Cameo cutter.— Utica, N. Y. Paper. 

That member of the editorial corps, is we. 

The cameo has duly come to hand, in prime order 
and a magnificent production itis. Mr. Lartrop, 
is a young mechanic of great promise, and has taken 
up the art of Sculpture without any instruction; yet we 
venture to say he has not a superior, if an equal in this 
state. The specimen above referred to can be seen at 
this office. 


Bro. Gitepert C. Deane is our regularly author- 
ized Agent for New York city. He will receive sub- 
scriptions and deliver the papers to subscribers. We 
hope all our present subscribers will make arrangements 
with Bro. Deane to receive their papers through him. 
Those who have paid in advance will have them leftat 
their residence by paying him one cent per week, 
those who have not will receive them by paying three 
cents per week. He is duly authorized to settle any 
out-standing debts due this office. Residence 214 Di- 
vision street. 

ic» We have our eye upon several employers in this 
city who follow the infamous practice of hiring Me- 
chanics to work for them, and at the end of a week 
| sending them adrift without their wages, giving as an 
‘excuse that, they did not come up fo the contract, 
therefore they would give them nothing! We were 
called upon the other day by a workman who stated 
that he had been treated in this way. The man thus 
defrauded, we know has « large family dependant up- 
on him for their daily bread. Out upon such rascality. 

{ig Owing to the great demand for copies of our 
paper containing the Addresses delivered at Auburn, 
before the Mechanics, we have been induced to repub- 
lish them. Mr. MaGunnts’ appears this week, and 
Mr. Hanna’s will appear in our next. This will 


|ter, as we leave out all our advertisements to make 
room for them. 


Lewis Country Bank.—Some considerable ex- 
citement has prevailed in town during the past week, 
in regard to this bank. We advise our readers to get 
rid of what they have, while itis going. Our opinion 
is that it is not safe. 


make no difference in our amount and variety of mat-| 


much credit cannot be awarded to the Grand Secre 
tary, for his promptness in issuing the proceedings. 
We give below the districts, with the name and resi 
dence of the district officers; also the following form 
of a petition, which will answer all the necessary pur 
poses, although no form as yet has been laid down in 
the law. 


** We, the undersigned, practical Mechanics, having 
become somewhat acquainted with the principles and 
objects of Mechanics’ Mutual Protections, and believ 
ing that a protection would be beneficial to the inter 
est of the Mechanics of this place: We, therefore, re 
spectfully petition for a Charter te form a Mechanic’s 
Mutual Protection within our — In witness of 
| which we affix our names, accompanied by five «dol 
lars, at this of -, on this ———— day of 
——, A. D. 184—. 
Names. Age. 








Occupation.’’ 

The Petition should be directed to the District Pro 
tector of the district in which the proposed Protection 
is located. The District Protectors, and the districts 
over which they preside, are as follows: 

District No. 1, is composed of Kings, Queens, Suf 
folk and Richmond; C. Hunt, Brooklyn. 
No. 2—New-York city and county; Joshua A. Heath, 
| New-York. 
| No. 3—Dutchess, Columbia, Westchester and Rens 
'selaer; J. S. Washburn, Troy. 

No. 4—Albany, Greene, Ulster, Orange and Sulli- 
be J. T. Owens, Albany. 

No. 5— Washington, Saratoga, Essex and Warren; 
Edward H. Lacy, Saratoga Springs. 

No. 6—Delaware, Schoharie, Otsego and Schenec 
itady; N. Alexander Vedder, Schenectady. 
No. 7—St. Lawrence, Clinton and Franklin; Paul 
| Boynton, Canton, St. Lawrence county. 
No. 8—Herkimer, Montgomery and Fulton, James 
| Tillinghast, Little Falls. 
| No. 9—Oneida, Chenango and Madison; Solomon 
| Purdy, Rome. 
| No. 10—Jefferson and Lewis; J. M. Clark, Water 
| town. 

No. 11—Onondaga; N. G. Olds, Syracuse. 

No. 12—Oswego; Heman Brockway, Oswego. 
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No. 13—Cayuga and Courtland; J. W. Hamilten, 
Auburn. 

No. 14—Seneca and Wayne; W. S. Brooks, Wa- 
terloo. 

No. 15—Tompkins, Tioga and Broome; J. H. Sel- 
kreg, Ithaca. 

No. 16—Chemung and Steuben; John I. Nicks, El- 
mira. 

No. 17—Ontario and Yates; S. 8S. Briggs, Canan- 
daigua. 

No, 18—Livingston; Charles D. Henning, Dansville. 

No. 19—Monroe and Wyoming; Moses R. Fassett, 
Rochester. 

No. 20—Genesee and Allegany, H. M. Warren, Ba- 
tavia. 

No. 21—Niagara and Orleans; Simeon Down, Me- 
dina. 

No. 22—Erie, Cattaraugus and Chautauque; Loren- 
zo D. Gould, Buffalo. 

The Grand Officers of this State are, Robert Green, 


of Troy, G. P.; Solomon Purdy, of Rome, D. G. P.; | 


Farrington Price, of Rochester, G. Sec’y; James M. 
Cavan, of Rochester, G. Treasurer. 

Any information for the State of Ohio, can be ob- 
tained by addressing E. H. Hurd, Cleveland, Ohio; or 
Isaac Matthews, Massillon, Ohio. 

Protections have been opened in New-York, Ohio, 
Pennsylvania, New-Jersey, Michigan, Connecticut and 
Wisconsin. 


Persons residing out of these States, should shihies | 
Andrew Hanna, Utica, N. Y.; or C. H. Kies, Buffalo, | 


N. ¥. 


In addition to this there are two lecturers appointed 
in this State, to lecture and institute new Protections, 
who are always ready to give any information in their 
power. Address Geo. G. Cooper, Rochester; or John 
Tanner, Albany. 

We would however state, that it is always advisable 
to address the District Protectur, where it can be done 
conveniently. 


SpLenvip Books rore.—We would, most respect- 
fully, call the attention of the public, and our patrons 
in particular, to the mammoth and truly magnificent 
Bookstore of our fellow townsman, Mr. E. H. Bender. 
The improvements he has recently made, make it the 
most extensive, as well as the most elegant bookstore 
in the city. His sales rooms are now greatly enlarg- 
ed, well ventilated and lighted, which make it a per- 
fect literary retreat. Great taste is displayed in the 
ceiling and the front, the former being hung in imita- 
tion of fresco painting, giving a finished and tastetul 
appearance to the interior of the store. The front up- 
on State street is beautiful and attractive, and is decid- 
edly the finest ornament in that great thoroughfare. 
ladeed, Mr. Bender has spared neither labor nor ex- 


pense in fitting up his establishment in the very best. 


possible manner. But whatis probably of much great- 
er importance to the literary public, is the unusually 
extensive amount of stock, comprising as great a va- 
riety of every branch of literature as can probably be 
found in any establishment in our country. We ob- 
served upon the shelves some of the best French and 
English works, an infinite variety of splendidly bound 
and magnificently illustrated works by both foreign 
and American artists, and as good an assortment of 
standard and popular books as the most fastidious could 
desire to select from. He has also a very large stock 
of school books and stationary, and we particularly 
call the attention of the public to his very exte 


dealers, and we likewise feel assured that they will | 


agree with us in saying that Mr. B. has fully suc- 
ceeded in establishing one of the finest literary marts 
in our state. | 











Tue Opp Fettow’s Literary MaGazine. W. 
K. Cour, Editor. Joun J. Humpnrey & Co., | 
Publishers, Albany, N. Y. | 
We have received the first number of this truly beau- | 

tiful magazine. Of its contents it is needless for us to| 

speak. All who know Bro. Coie, are well aware of 
his entire competence to conduct the work to the satis- 
faction of the Order in the U. States. He is a poet of; 
the first magnitude, and as a prose writer, has few su-| > 
periors, as the readers of the 4dvocate are well aware. | 








For ithe Mechanie’s Advocate. 


PATCHES TO THE SYSTEM.—No. 8. 


are pleased to see among the names of its regular con- | 
tributors, those of Bryan, Batchellor, and Street. Suc-| 
cess to the Odd Fellcw’s Magazine, say we. Terms, | 
/@l per annum. The number contains a splendid steel | 
portrait of D. P. Barnard, acting G. M. 


The Magazine is a continuance of the Gavel, and we; * 


BY A. J. M’DONALD. 
Prison Discipline. 
** Spare the rod, and spoil the child’’ has often been 
said, as well as many other arguments to uphold the co- 





/ercive system, and it has been a common practice 
The Phrenological and Physiological Almanac for amongst men, for the strongest to use force to carry 
1849. Coraining illustrated descriptions of many their point, whether it is really right or wrong. It is 
of the most distinguished characters living. The €ven so now; let us look around and see the present 
annual sale of which are 200,000 copies. Price, modes used to make things right. If one nation offends 
| single copy, 6 1-4 cents. Fowlers & Wells, Clinton another they generally go to war and endeavor to force 
| Hall, 131 Nassau st., New York. each other to do right; the strongest gain the point, 
| The contents of this Annual for 1849, are exceeding- | and the weakest have to submit. If individuals offend 


‘ly interesting. Besides much interesting matter on against the laws, they are arrested and punished ac- 








| Phrenology, Physiology, Physiognomy, and Magnet- cording to the interpretation of the law. Laws are 
‘ism, it contains portraits or likenesses of Napoleon Bo- | made for punishment and not for reformation; the 
| naparte, Washington Allston, Emanuel Swedenborg, | criminal laws are made on the ‘eye for eye”? and 
Eliza W. Farnham, Dr. Andrew Combe, Laura Bridg-| **tooth for tooth’’ principle, and not on the ‘‘ do as 
man, the deaf and blind mute, Oliver Caswell, do., | you would be done by” principle, or on such other 





H. Blaney, M. Emerson, Alexander McLeod, of Cana-|0 doubt in days gone by, it was right that they should 
‘dian notoriety, John Haggerty, Murderer, Portraits of be so, because the people could not see any farther, 
‘two Boys, Nicholas, present Emperor of Russia, Jo-, but in our intellectual progress, we have discovered, 
'seph C. Neal, 1. T. Reed, Calvin Edson, the Living |that a man does not want punishing, he wants reform- 
| Skeleton, John B. Gough, the celebrated Temperance *”&, 4nd punishment is not the right way to reform, 
| because we find that if one nation defeats another in 
| battle, the defeated nation does not love their victors, but 

{x3> Our advertisers must bear with us for a week or rather hates them, and if one individual injures another, 
|two; when we leave out advertisements, we always the injured party rather hates than loves his enemy; so 
make up the deficiency at the end of the time they are it is with parents and children; it is quite unreasonable 
| ordered in. 





| Lecturer, &c. 





| t» suppose that the child can love a parent that is con- 
Se re tinually punishing it. The laws are not made for the 
ie We would remind agents that this is an excel-| pod, because they do not require them; they are made 
nape number to use in obtaining subscribers. Show | for the bad, yet the innocent are often made to suffer 
it to your friends. ‘for the guilty, because written laws are interpreted in 
‘so many different ways: what is right in this State may 
be wrong in another, depending upon the judge, jury 
and lawyers; an@ because when a criminal is not re- 
‘formed but is discharged into society again, after he 
‘has served his time, he generally repeats his depreda- 
‘tions, and also, because in every case where the laws 
Tur Baronet’s Daveurers.—This is the last ate publicly carried out in hanging, whipping or 
of Mrs. Grey’s novels, that has been issued. Mrs. | Working convicts in chains, upon the highway, it hasa 
Grey is probably the most popular female fiction writer | demoralizing tendency, an influenve which tends to 
of the day, and any thing from her pen is sure to meet | produce more crime; like a yas gulf, such sights 
the approbation of the novel reading public. For sale | do but lead on the depraved to commit more depravity, 
just as much as the seeing of military displays and the 
- ‘reading of military glory, has a tendency to make more 

MetuHop or Wetpine Iron, STEEL, AND soldiers. 
Sueet Iron.—In an earthen vessel melt borax, and | 
we oe Spr Mackonk tansl ie dem jae constituted, there are many individuals forced to be 
‘upon an iron plate, and let them cool. There is thus bad. We know, for certain, that there are so many 





{i Mr. ALonzo B. Gray, is a travelling agent for 
the Mechanic’s Advocate. ° 








{ig Our acknowledgements are due to Hon. John 
A. Dix, for interesting Congressional documents. 


at Cooke’s, 564 Broadway. 


It appears plain to me that as society is at present 





nsive | obtained a glassy matter, to which is to be added an thieves, murderers and swindlers born annually; every 


stock of blank books, among which we noticed some | equal quantity of quick lime. 
of the most splendid books we have ever examined, all| The iron and steel which are to be soldered, are first 


‘child that comes into existence adds its per centage to 


Professor F. A. D. Tholuck, Hayden, the great Histo- principles as ‘‘ love thine enemy”’ and “ thy neighbor 
rical Painter, John A. Murrell, the Land Pirate, W.|a8 thyself;” criminal laws are opposed to all this, and 


of which are manufactured in his own establishment, 
Mr. B. having a bindery connected with his store. 
We would recommend our citizens, and strangers visit- 
ing our city, to callat Mr. Beuader’s establishment, 
as a short time devoted to examining the stock therein 
will not be misspent, and we doubt not purchasers will 


find Mr. B.’s terms as reasonable at least as other sheet-iron tubes, never fails.—Franklin Institute. 


; ic ich i wn for its g 
, heated to redness, then this compound, first reduced to -. syria ae ie is kno Pp mph v4 
| powder, is laid upon them: the composition melt, and jevil, and of the evil—where do we go and seek for these: 
runs like sealing wax; the pieces are then replaced in 1s it notin such places as the ‘‘ Five Points,” in New 
| the fire, taking care to heat them at a temperature far York? Is it not among the poor, the unemployed, the 
ence pete Bion ee “ ay gon, | Ree etre miserable in circumstances, who are bornand brought 


i. 


found to be thus perfectly united. The author asserts UP surrounded by depraving influences, and thus are 
that this process, which may be applied to welding | made such as we find them? They must be so; they 


cannot be aught else, and we may go in their midst _ 
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and preach to them till doomsday without making them | 


better, unless we remove them from evil influencesand | 
surround them with good. 
=A man commits a robbery, and he is put into jail to} 
punish him for so doing. The causes which led to the 


act are not taken into consideration, or but seldom, the 
question is, “« did he commit the act?” if he did, he is | 
guilty and therefore must be punished. Well, he goes | 
to prison and mixes with others as bad as himself, or} 


worse; and hitherto the prison arrangements have been | 
such, that instead of his coming out any better for his 


fortunately, there are many mechanics in prison, as well 
as others; I think it right that, where it is practicable, 
they should work at their trades the same as if they 
were employed out in society; their work should be 
honestly valued like any other work in the market; it 
should come in fair competition with other work, and 
the proceeds should go to the support of the prison.— 

f the prisoners were out.in the world and earning their 
living like other people, there would be no complaints 
made against them, and surely there can be no com- 
plaint made against them or the system, if they only do 
the same in prison as they ought honestly to do out in 
the world, viz: supporting themselves and sending their 
surplus into the market, for fair competition with other 


confinement, he is the worse, because he has learned | manufactures. This appears to me just, and justice is 


much more, he has been to school, where he has found | 
out some new ways of committing depredations upon 
society, and so he is better prepared to evade the law. 
In latter times there has been some improvement in 
prison discipline—a modification of punishment or some 
fair means attempted, and it is gratifying to learn that | 
such means have been attended with success. The fact 
is, in spite of all that the advocates of the gallows and 
whip have said—in spite of the poetry of a Wordsworth 
and the eloquence of many cistinguished divines, man 
is made bad by society and society must make him good. 
The way to do this cannot be by punishment—it cannot 
be by coercion, because we find that flogging a man 
degrades him in his own eyes, and if he is not after- 
wards a worse man, he generally has the most bitter 
feelings of revenge and hatred against those who ill- 
used him, and we find, if a man is confined for robbe- 
ry, when he is set at liberty he generally robs again, 
because during his confinement he has not learned any- 
thing better, or has not got any other means of provid- 
ing for himself, and above all, if a man is hung, there 
is an end to all reform or repentance, and there are 
many more ready to follow in his footsteps. But times 
are changing now, for we actually live to see hanging 
abolished in one or two States, and in the whole of 
France. Think of it! Why, not many years hence, 
men will look back and wonder how their ancestors 
could commit such a crime as hanging men on the 
gallows; they will wonder how their forefathers could 
exercise the same spirit upon the man who committed 
the crime, as they hung the man for committing! and 
no doubt the public execution of one man without glo- 
ry, and the glory of one man for being the immediate 
means of slaying thousands, will alike be deprecated, 
or man can never become more rational than he is now. 

I recommend my friends to read Theodore Parker’s 
views on this subject; he shows that prisons should be 
schools of reformation instead of houses of correction. 
An English writer says, that according as we obey 
the laws of our country, we are sane, and in proportion 
as we depart from them are we insane. If this is the 
case, those who depart from the laws should be taught 
how to obey them, their sanity should be tested and if 
any are found to be insane, means should be taken to 
bring them back to rationality. 

I hold that to put a man in prison asa _ punishment, | 
and to turn him out again upon society unimproved, is 
bul a “ patch to the system,’’ and that to hang a man 
as a punishment, is not only no remedy for present 
crime, but causes more. I hold that those who infringe 
upon the rights of their fellows, should be taken care 
of by society, and taught to do better, and be taken 
care of until they will or can do better. 





all we ask. 
With the above I conclude for the present my notices 


of some of the ‘* patches to the system,”’ and I wish it un- 


derstood that the principles and systems which | have 
alluded to, I wish to see put into practice, so that the 
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wife in mine. It needed not the mute appealing look 
he gave me. I togk her to my own happy home—but 
it was too late! 

It was a very little time ago, I went one morning to 
her room. She had passed a restless night; had 
dreamed, she said, of her dear George ; she called me 
her kind, her only friend; begged me to sit a little 
while beside her, and looked up so sadly in my face 
jthat my heart seemed well nigh breaking. I left her 
not again. 

In the still deep night I heard her murmur, ‘ Sister 
Ann, do not speak so harshly to me! Oh mamma, why 
do you leave me???” Then again she said, ‘Give me 
an orange, my sister; | am very faint. Her soul was 
again in her own sunny home. 

** Lay me by my George, and Ged will bless you,” 
were her last words to me. 

I led my hushed children to look upon her sweet 
pale face as she lay in her coffin. They had never 
seen sorrow or death, and then I gave them their first 


Se — - nmr = ~ — 











mass of the people can judge whether they are good for | knowledge of both. Then I told them of the sin, the 


them or not. 
Albany, July 5, 1848. 





SAD CHANGES OF FORTUNE. 


cruelty of those who wound the stranger’s heart. 


ELEVATION OF LABOR. 





The elevation of labor is becoming a question of the 
first magnitude in every portiow of the civilized world. 


** Do you give out work here ?’’—said a voice so| [tis the Great Idea, towards which all reform mea- 


soft, solow, so ladylike, that I involuntarily started 
and looked up. 

** Do you give out work here?” 

** Not to strangers,’’ was the rude reply; and the 
stranger turned and walked away. 

I left the shop and followed the strange iady. 

Passing Thompson’s she paused--went ir—hesitated 
—then turned and come out. I now saw her face—it 
was very pale—her hair, dark as night, was parted on 
her forehead—her eyes, too, were very black, and 
there was a wildness in them that made ime shudder. 
She passed on up Broadway to Grand Street, where she 
entered a miserable looking dwelling. | paused— 


sures are gravitating. Social science, guided by the 
celestial light of philanthropy, has discovered a sympa- 
thetic nerve, running theabgh every ramification of so- 
ciety; anid, tsa in ohe part, a shock of pain is 
sent quivering through every other, fo the remotest 
extremity. Hence the lives and property of the rich 
are endangered by oppressing the poor, agin dreland. 
But how is Labor to be elevated? The untrring laws 
of God furnish a solution of the problem. We find an 
antidote for every evil ata point directly opposite to 
the cause which produced it. If a house is on fire, the 
element most opposite in its nature is employed to sub- 
due the flame. If we are suffering in mental, moral, 


should I follow farther? She was evidently suffering} or physical darkness—mental, moral, and physical 


much. .I was blessed in husband, children, friends. 
I knocked—the door was opened by a cross looking 
woman. 

‘* Is there a woman lives here who does plain sow- 
ing?’’ | inquired. 

‘*] guess not,’’ was the reply. ‘‘ There isa woman 
up stairs who used to work, but she can’t get no more 
to do—and I shall turn her out to-morrow.” 

‘* Let me go up,”’ said I, as passing the woman with 
a shudder I ascended the stairs. 

** You can keep on to the garret,” she screamed af- 
ter me; and so I did—and there I saw a sight of which 
I, the child of affluence, had never dreamed! The la- 
dy had thrown off her hat, and was kneeling beside 
a low bed. Her hair had fallen over her shoulders— 
she sobbed not—breathed not—but seemed motionless, 
her face buried in the covering of the wretched, mis- 
erable bed, on which lay her husband. He was sleep- 
ing. I looked upon his high, pale forehead, around 
which — masses of damp, brown hair, it was knit, 
and the pale hand clenched the bed clothes, words 
broke from his lips. ‘‘I cannot pay you now,” | 
heard him say. Poor fellow! Even in his dreams his 
poverty haunted him. I could bear it no longer and 
knocked gently atthe door. The lady raised her hand, 
threw back her long black hair, and gazed wildly on 
me. It was no time for ceremony; sickness, sorrow, 
want, and perhaps starvation were beforeme. ‘‘Icame 
to look for a person that will do plain work,” was all 
that I could say. 

“Oh give it to me,’ she sobbed, ‘“‘ Two days we 
have not tasted food! and to-morrow —-——.”? She 
gasped and tried to finish the sentence but could not. 
She knew that to-morrow they would be both homeless 
and starving. 

** Be comforted; vou shall want no more.”’ 

I kept my word. Ina few days she told me all; of 

ays of happiness ina sunny West Indian Isle ,—her na- 
tive home. Of the death of her father and mother, ofa 


light orfly can remove the evil. 

** Overcome evil with good,’ is a truism which no 
argument however artful or specious can overthrow. 
Then we have only to find the cause by which labor 
is trampled down and degraded. 

It has been artfully asserted by those who have es- 
caped its holy requirements, that, to labor, was a sen- 
tence pronounced by high Heaven on man for sin, but 
history and experience prove the reverse. Honesty, 
virtue, and industry have come hand in hand from the 
first dawn of creation, and will continue in company 
throughout the future, until the earth refuses to yield 


idleness—the enemies of man, and accursed of God. 
Tu find the true cause of the degradation of labor, we 
must look back to the infancy of the race, when all the 
elements were a mystery to the untutored mind of 
man, and every discovery in science, whether the re 

sult of accident or perseverance, was cloistered up, as 
an instrument to control the masses and defraud them 
out ofthe productof their labor. Thus things remained 
until the dawn of modern civilization, when the holy 
art of printing was discovered, which rendered it im- 
possitile to keep knowledge confined to the few; and, 
as knowledge spread, the people clamored for a voice 
in the Government, but the right to govern, involves 
the power to rob the people, and it was held with the 
tenacity of death, and surrendered only inch by inch, 
when it could be no longer withheld. hale the infer 

nal system of vesting the right of suffrage in matter in- 
\stead of mind, viz: Property Qualification. By that 
hellish scheme the masses were still subject to the rob- 
bers, but thanks to the patriots of our Revolution, our 
precious rights are guarded—the antidote is furnished 
—the remedy is at hand—-and labor shall be elevated. 

But after these rights were gained, time was neces 

|sary to learn how to use them, it being natural for 
man to look back at what has been done, rather than 
| to the present-—what he should do; and the same system 




















In relation to prison labor; it appears to me to be an | cruel sister and brother-in-law; how she left that home, | with some modification has been suffered to continue. 


act of injustice and agression upon honest, industrious! 


men, for prison manufactures to be put into the market | 


hoping to find her brother in America; how she sought in | 


vain, but found instead, a husband; he too, an English- 


But a new Era has commenced-—the masses are eve 
lrywhere waking up to a sense of their degradation. 


: . man entle schola ti ow Noble spirits in every situation of life have discovere 
at such exceeding low prices as to reduce the value of | an, a gentleman, a scholar, had been thrown upon | pirits i y ise d 


the honest man’s labor. It is very true that prison | 


the world. Sympathy deepened into love, alone in the 


crowd, and all the world to each other, they were 


manufactures are generally of an inferior quality, yet|married. He procured employment ina school, she 
they will sell, because they are so cheap, and some-. plain needle work. Too close attention to the duties harmony in government—prosperity and security to 
times the manufactures are good, and yet sold much |! a mene, ting walle, shanty Gay Seengne En ies antec. 

’ 


cheaper than honest men can produce them. This is 


| health. and confined him at length to his bed. 


The shop from which this poor wife obtained work 


decidedly wrong, and instead of such a system, I wish \failed, and their resources were cut off. She had 
to see all prisoners well employed, and think it would looked long, weary days for employment; many had 


be quite right for them to produce all that is necessary | 


for their own consumption in the prison, and these | ¢}, 


things could be raised off of prison lands, and, as un- 


none to give, others ‘‘ gave no work to strangers.”’ 


Thus | found them, te comfort them a litile time; 
en, I trust they found a comforter in heaven. 


The husband died first; placing the hand of his poor 


‘the interest of all to be the interest of each—the heaven 
bee principle of ‘Fraternity.”’ 
| The nearer we approximate to equality—the more 


Men whose minds are imbued with those great truths, 
‘are such only as should be selected to represent a free 
to 0. then we may hope that the murderous—legal 
—obstructions will be removed that obtrude betwixt 


man and thes prolific bosom of his mother earth, and 
ne no longer be forced to crawl on the beautiful globe 
—a hungry, ragged, cadaverous thing, leftto wither 
and to die.—National Reformer. 


her fruits. But vice and crime are the companions of 
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2 Pittsfield, 
1 Milwaukie. 


AGENTS IN PROTECTIONS. 


Wisconsin Territory. 





We wish to procure the services of an active Agent |@re laboring; smarting under a system of agressions|F. 8-; D. D. Bulson, TREAS. 
in every Protection in the United States. As the Ad-| which are humiliating to themselves and disgraceful to | 





| The Mechanic's Advocate. 











% ‘oJ Oswego, July 13th, 1848. 
e s Mutual Proéection. tein 
Mechanic barren Bro. TaAnneR—Dear Sir:—-The officers elected 
and installed in No. 47 for the present quarter are as 
; : follows: Bro. Jno. J. Palmer, s. p.;'Jno Knapp, s. 
me ae p.; Wm. J. Kniffin, r. s.; Ira S. Dutcher, F. s.; H.) 
THE MECHANICS ADVOCATE. Vitkeilenhas:.. os wibial 
Is published weekly, at No 16 Commercial Buildings, Aivany, NY. | “~ — annpety : : 
Terms one dollar per annum, in NNER Publi No. 47 is still increasing, and the mechanics of Os- 
JOHN TANNER, Publisher. wego will most of them join us or No. 53, which is not 
DIRECTORY OF THE UNITED STATES. yet organized, but as we now have Bro. Brock way, 
Neto- York. a of the Palladium, for D. G. P., we expect to organize 
1 U. Lockpott,+++*++++ee+ee* Fri | 30 Syracuse++++++ s+rr sree eres Fri . . ‘ a eR 
@ enrol woah esed aetna Wed | 31 Watertown,- -Wey | Several during the year in this county. The addresses 
3 Dien, +++°%++ s+20s9 sorte Mon | 32 Salina,---+--- “— of Bros. Hanna and McGinnis have received much con- 
4 Schenectady, -+++++ +++*+ + Wed | 33 Little Falls,-- -Wet| . 3 ; . 
5 New-York, +++rresereees Tues | 34 Lansin burgh. Thora sideration at the hands of the working men oc Oswego, 
. oe cose 351 > ee eoeees Thurs . * lle : 
? icnshee. Sava Tacs | Se Denoville,.--- REE Wea}and the sentiments therein contained meet with the. 
# Poughkeepsie. --+--+Sur. Char | 37 New-York, -+-+-++---+- Wed | hearty approval of every Protectionist. 
9 Waterioo, «-++srreee sree ee Fri | 38 Troy,*- Concer eeveeerses Thurs y 
10 Troy « s++++- +o Wed a0: Hew York, steeee eeeeee Taare Yours Fraternally, 
it New York,: + «Tues | 40 Middleport, ++++++**++ +<- ton * SP ” 
+4 co) gi Tosa! Gh Mews Corliss: > +00 =hacann Wed H. E. miGury. 
18 Batavia, sere -+ ereeee +s Tues | 42 Rochester, -+++++ +++ +++ Mon - - 
14 Geneva, s-++++ + seer" Be Sons Springs, -++++++- ae Rochester, June 27, 1848. 
S. Trovessecss settee cetere at | DANY,+ erreee cree teeeee k " 
16 Buffalo.” sents reser@eneeee Tues | 45 Buffalo, see eeeeeceee eens Thurs Bro. TaAnneR.—At our late Annual Convention 
17 Medina, -++++- «+++ ++++++ + Wed | 46 Whitesboro---++++++rr++* Mon P : ’ 
SALA DER cess co. sncv'es Thute| 47 Qawego, +00 ..00 000. 08 Tues the following resolution was adopted : 
19 New-York, e++++* s+s90°*> 0 s Pa na ones pene eee hneies M Bes ** Resolved, That the Mechanic’s Advocate, publish- 
~ 7 seco eres eee D Blairs ccc cere ecrenereeee T e “ ; j 
rf scents Us ab'vedeee eiteee Pri | 50 Auburv, s.-.-+-+-++++.e-Wed [ed in Albany by Bro. John Tanner, it being an able 
a2Albany, -=++s+e+++ eeeee*+Mom | 51 Newark, s++e++ ere eees sees Fri | advocate of the rights of Mechanics, be adopted as the 
9S Ragaays27¢ssc0o909 coro ene: Sat | 52 Canton, organ of the order in this State.” 
24 Auburn,*+-** soceveeees Thurs 53 Oswego, , F a. a 
95 Buffalo, «-++-2eceee sees eees Fri | 54 Albany, ARRINGTON PRICE, G. S. 
26 Ithaca, s*++++ seers ee Thurs | 55 Seneca Falls, - og — .* f ‘ 
27 Canandaigua. «+--+ +++*** Thurs 56 Jordan, , New York, July 15, 1848. 
9g New-Vork----+-+-+++++++Mon | 57 New York---+++++e+-eee e+ Fri B T pe Dear Sir:—Thinki that y ae 
29 Penn Yan --+-+*++++*+-Thurs | 68 Westfield RO. LANNER—VDear Sir:——Lhinking that you may 
a - Ohio, ‘ ‘ ° . ; — : 
ry" ha an ' be anxious to hear from this portion of the State, and 
_ 2Painesville, 14 Salem,---+--- tteeee ithat it may not be unacceptable to the most of your 
3 Massillon,---+++++++++++Tues 15 New Lisbon, - -- | J : . " 
4 Akron,:+++-++e#+* + ++e*Thurs } 16 Canal Dover,--- ;|readers, I deem it my duty to inform you that another 
paren 86 MaiwbrIe, ++) >< 0\ane<eseens Mi strand has been added to our cord of Mutual Protec- 
7 Elyria 19 Youngstown,+-++ er+*++ «+ Wed | 4; ® See von Pres . ieee = : 
1 DR BOY f- 4  ~ ga AR EF, | Hons in this city. Last evening in company with Bro. 
9 Canton, sseertrtee eres Pay 21 9g oreess eee edicee — Huyler I instituted Protection No. 57 and installed the 
19 Ci sinmatts «++ cere ee rree e 22 Wark seer ercece cece . on i. ” é ni 
pee og Se Mon | 23 New Philade'phia, «- «--++Sat | following officers: Nathaniel Lockwood s. p.; Fred- 
12 Wooster: ++-+eeerreee sree b~ — erick H. Michals, s. p.; Stephen C. Hatfield, r. s.;| 
1 Great Bagite. rteeeee cee Moa ong Pree ee eer eee ween tees | Wm. Plummer, F. s.; Charles Stewart v. I think from 
2 Marshall.crs++ e+ eeeeercecee OM cecece ccccce cecvce tees } . : P 
Pennsylvania. | present appearances that this Protection is destined to 
1 Philadelphia. 


' become one of the best working Protections in the State. 
iit numbers twenty-five members at present, all of the 
| right stamp, men who have seen and experienced ma- 
‘ny of the evils under which the mechanics of this State 


tocate is the only publication that interests itself on. the free and boasted institutions under which they live. 
the subject of Mutual Protection we trust our wishes They have entered the List of Protections with a spirit, The 3d District of the A. C. of M. M. Ps. of Ohio, 


in this respect will be complied with. The following ‘and a determination well worthy of the cause. 


brethren have already been appointed : 
New York, 
Ritry P. Burrick, Lockport, No. 1. 


|T send you a list of the officers of all the Protections in 
(my district. 
Protection No. 5, New York.—Jobn Day, s. p.; 


Below | 


| RECENT ELECTIONS. 
Prorection No. 2, Rochester.—Henry Suggett, 

s. P.; Peter Sholtus, s. p.; Joseph Lovecraft, R. s.; 

John F. Lovecraft, v.s.; Alanson Brown, TREAS. 

| Prornerron No. 6, Lockport.—George W. War- 

ren, s. p.; Gideon Sherman, s. p.; Harrison Howard, 

nr. 8:; E. P. Marble, r. s.; Stephen Sult, Treas. 

Prorection No. 14, Geneva.—l.. S. Daily, s. pv.; 
|S. M. Morrison, s. p.; C. R. Cowle, r.s.; Geo. Ar- 
idell, r. s.; W. W. Green, rREAsS. 
| Prorection No. 22, dlbany.—A.C. James, 8. P.; 
And. Halnon, gs. v.; Ezra Skinner, r. s ; Henry 
Dwight, r. s.; Jacob Van Waggoner, r.; F. Bassler, 
'p.; F. Fisk, 1. p.; Stephen Conroy, o. Pp. 
Prorection No. 24, duburn.—C. C. Jeffries s. 
p.; R.S. Parish, s. p.; H. D. Barron, r. s.; W. A. 
Bassett, F. s.; A. Egleston, Treas. 
| Protection No. 28, New York.—James Smith, 
s. p.; John Van Buskirk, J. p.; Wm. Lappen, rR. s.; 
| William Morgan, r. s ; Francis Youngs, TREAS. 
| Prorection No. 30, Syracuse.—B. Balsh, s. P.; 
|G. H. Gardner, 3. p.; W. B. Suiter, r.s.; J. H. Clark, 
|F. 8.3 E. Robbins, rREAS. 

Protection No. 31, Watertown.—S. J. M. Put- 
jman, s. p.; I. F. Ransom, J. p.; D. C. Gridley, Rr. s.; 
|G. Bradford, r. s.; J. H. Rytho, TREAS. 

_ Protrecrion No. 32, Salina.—ll. J. Worrick, s. 
'p.; C. A. Nott, s. p.; Jonathan Hobert, r.s.; W. 0. 
|Tramer, F.s ; A. O. Sawyer, v.; B. Blasier, p.; T. 
| Babcock, 1. p.; J. Mead, o. rp. R 

Protection No. 33, Little Falls.—Joseph Lee, 
Jr., s. P.; W.C. Brooks, s. p.; Jno. Smith, rR. s.; 
Chas. Bromley, r.s.; Orrin Colman, TREAS. 
| Prorectrion No. 44, dlbany.—C. Killmer s. p.; 
| John N. Parker, 3. p.; J. K. Finch, r. s.; GPW. Platt, 

F. 8.; Thomas Morgan, TREAs. 
| Protection No. 47, Oswego—J. J. Palmer, s. p.; 
| Jno. Knapp, s. p.; W. J. Kniffin, r. s.; Ira A. Dutch- 
er, F. s.; H. T. Carter, Treas. 

Protection No. 48, 7'heresa.—Isaac L. Hunt- 
|ington, s. p.; Aaron Dresser, ys. p.; W.K. Jervis, r. 
s.; Henry Leiber, r.s.; I. D. Olney, TREAS. 

Protection No. 50, duburn.—H. A. Hawes, s. 
p.; H. M. Stone, s. p.; H. N. Tompson, r. s.; C. 
| Shears, F. s.; J. Choate, TREAs. 
| Protection No. 54, Albany.—J. Savage, s. r.; J. 
| E. Bridgeford, 5. p.; W. Parnell, x. s.; J. D. Chism, 





BOUNDARY. 


—_ 


includes the Counties of Columbiana, Jefferson, Harri- 
son, Carroll, Tuscarawas, Stark, Holmes, Coshocton, 
| Wayne, Knox, Ashland, Richland, Delaware, Marion, 
| Crawford and Wyandott. Isaac Matthews is the Dis- 
| trict Protector of this District, to whom application for 


FARRINGTON Pricer, G.8., Rochester, No. 2, Nicholas Ladan, 3. p.; George Armstrong, r. s.;| the opening of new Protections must be made, and who 


Anprew Hawna, Utica, No. 3. 
H. Howarp, Lockport, Ne. 6. 
Peter W. Ciayron, Brooklyn, No. 7 
S. W. Cuttps, Waterloo, No. 9. 
Joun W. Matone, Troy, No. 10. 
H. M. Warren, Batavia, No. 13. 
L. S. Dartey, Geneva, No. 14, 
GrorGee Huckert, Troy, No. 15. 
J. Cuype, Medina, No. 17. 
Jas. 8S. Huyier, New York City, Nu. 19. 
SoLomon Purpy, Rome, No. 23. 
Joun CLApp, Auburn, No. 24. 
G. J. Wess, Buffalo, No. 25. 
L. MrtuspauGnH, Ithaca, No. 26. 
A. G. GranGer, Canandaigua, No. 27. 
Francis Younes, New York, No. 28. 
Henry Hazerron, Penn Yan, No. 29. 
FE. Ronsins, Syracuse, No. 30. 
J.M. Crarx, Watertown, No. 31. 
Tuos. Bowrsnert’, Little Falls, No. 33. 
A.C. Vaw Atstyne, Lansingburgh, No. 34. 
G. C. Deane, for New York City, No. 41. 
S. B. Ter witviecer, Saratoga Springs, No. 43. 
Horace FEF. Higiey, Oswego, No. 47. 
Joun 1. Nicks, Elmira, No. 49. 
Pau Boynvron, Canton, No. 52. 
Ohio. 

Isaac Matruews, Ohio. 
James Bavutss, Massillon, No. 3. 
A. G. Sear es, Cleveland, Ohio. 
James Hotmes, Ackron,Ohio. 

Michigan. 
V. Suaw, Grand Rapid., No. 1. « 
Wm. R. McCauu, Marshall, Michigan. 


fx The Advocate is for sale at Cooxr’s. 





| Rheuben Tailor. Fr. s.; Stiles, TREAsS. 
Protection No. il, New York.—John Stevens, 


|S. P.; William Pettit, s. p.; John H. Vanhouten, r.s.; 


| Alex. F. Walsh, r. s.; Geo. West, rreAs. 
| Protection No. 12, New York.—James Wardell 
|S. P.; Smith Mead, s. p.; Geo. W. Thurbur, r. s 
Abram Kip, r. s.; John Hays, Treas. 
Protection No. 18, New York.—James Wood, 
s. p.; Edward Youde, s. p.; James Wagovern, nr. s.; 
| William German, F. s.; Thos. P. Boyne, rreas. 
| Prorection No. 19, New York.—G. R. Clark, s. 
p.; E. Past, 3. p.; R. V. Vandenburgh, r. s.; A. 
| Brownly, F. s.; T. Austin, rREAsS. 
Protrecrion No. 28, New York.—James Smith, s. 
p.; John Vanbuskirk, s. ».; Richard Lopper, pr. s.; 
|Wm. Morgan, Fr. s.; Francis Youngs, TREAS. 
Protection No. 35, New York.—James Me Greg 
or, s. p.; Sam’l Maxwell, s. p.; James Whitlock, r- 
s.; John McCarthy, r.s.; Albert Voorhies rrmas. 


’ 


ie 


Protection No, 37, New York.—Wm. Newbury, | 


s. p.; John H. Marks, s. p.; James McDonald, r. s.; 
Wm. Jervis, Fr. s.; Wm. A. Kent, TREAS. 
| Protection No. 39, Vew York.—David Read, s. 


p.; Jas. H. Bennett, s. p.; Wm. Long, r.s.; Edwin 


‘Cornell, F. s.; James Sadler, TREAS. 

Prorection No. 41, Mew York.—David Fisk, s. 
|P.; Joseph C. Dilks, s. p.; Arthur B. Hauptman, r. 8.5 
Geo. F. Hopper, r. s.; Abraham Fisher, Treas. 


' wood, s. v.; Frederick H. Michals, 3. p.; 
| Hatfield, x. s.; Wm. Plummer 
art, TREAS, . 
I remain yours fraternally, 
J. A. HEATH. 


Stephen C, 





Protection No. 57, New York.—Nathaniel Lock- 


, F. 8.3 Charles Stew- 


| will give any information required, on that subject at 
jany time addressed to him at Massillon, Stark Co. 
| Ohio. 

_ N. B.—For the information of the Order elsewhere, 
| we would say that M. M. Ps. Nos. 3 of Massillon, 9 of 
{Canton, 12 of Wooster, 14 of Columbiana, 16 of Canal 
| Dover, 18 of Navarre, 20 of Ashland, 21 of Mansfield, 
,and 23 of New Philadelphia, belong to this District, 
_all of which are in a prosperous condition which en- 
courages us to recommend it to the consideration of 
our fellow mechanics of other places, from the fact 
| that where the principles are best known, and the most 
istrictly adhered to, the most good is accomplished in 
‘ameliorating the condition of that class of community, 
without the support of which community would be a 
blank, and we would esteem it a favor if editors of 
newspapers, friendly to the cause of Equal Rights, 
would notice our ‘ Objects,” in their editorials occa- 
sionally, which call up the attention of those they are 
designed to benefit. And we hope that Mechanics will 
begin to act for themselves in the only sheet anchor of 
their hopes. Mechanics, wake up, lay hold of the 
hope set be ore you. Stand still no longer, seek for 
the shield that will defend you in securing your legit- 
mate rights. Unite to elevate each other in the scale 
of human society, and in their several callings.— Mas- 
sillon Telegraph. 


fiz» It may be noticed as a remarkable fact, that 
since the year 1787, all European revolutions of conse- 
quence have taken place under popes beating the name 
of Pius. Louis XVI. was decapitated under Pius VI. 
Napoleon overturned the republic under Pius VII. 
The two notable reverses of the imperial power took 
place under the same Pius. Charles X. lost his throne 
under Pius VIII. Louis Phillippe was expelled under 
Pius IX. Rae 


1 


peas’ 





